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THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS CRANMER, 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Tuomas Cranmer was born about 
the year 1489. He is one of the 
many instances of great abilities and 
goodness meeting a suitable reward 
m large preferments; for although 
he was born of a respectable family, 
which could trace up its origin to the 
Conquest, yet his father appears to 
have been unable to provide him with 
a better schoolmaster than the parish 
clerk of his native village, Arselacton, 
in Nottinghamshire. That we may 
see the wisdom and goodness of Him 
“ who has all power committed to 
him in heaven and earth,” in placing 
guch a man as Cranmer in the impor- 
tant situation of the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it will be 
proper to take a short view of his life, 
and to mark the many singular events 
which smoothed his way to so high 
and unexpected a dignity. From the 
school of the parish clerk, Cranmer 
was sent at a very early age to Jesus 
College, in Cambridge: of this Soci- 
ety in due time he was chosen Fellow, 
but soon forfeited this preferment by 
marriage. His wife did not live long, 
and the Fellows remembering the 
sweetness of his temper and the 
greatness of his learning, became de- 
sirous of again having their old com- 
mag and a second time elected 

im Fellow of the College—a cir- 
cumstance which perhaps never hap- 
pened before or since Cranmer’s 
time. Nor was he of less estimation 
in the University at large, than in his 
ewn private college ; for he was cho- 
sen one of three examiners who were 
to admit or reject all candidates for 
degrees in Divinity. 

Vou. I. 


By giving Cranmer such favour in 
the eyes of his fellow scholars, God 
was silently but surely carrying on 
the great work of the Reformation, 
For although Cranmer was, in many 
important points of doctrine, as igno- 
rant as the darkest Papist in Cam- 
bridge, yet in one great point he wae 
enlightened. He saw the great im- 

rtance of the Bible, he sincerely 
loved it, and therefore would counte- 
nance none in their examinations who 
had not diligently studied it: and 
many of the most excellent divines 
and preachers the Church afterwards 
had, referred all their knowledge of 
true religion to Cranmer’s compelling 
them, when students at Cambridge, 
to study the Scriptures. Thus, like 
the ark of God, this good man brought 
a blessing with him wherever he came.. 
1 Chron, xiii. 14. 

But the time approached in which 
the providence of God should bring 
Cranmer still nearer to his important 
charge. King Henry the Eighth had 
long sued for a divorce from his 
Queen, because she had formerly 
been married to his brother; and he 
thought it contrary to the law of 
God, that two brothers should marry 
the same woman. The Pope wish- 
ing neither to offend the King of 
England, ‘or the Queen’s brother, 
who was the Emperor of Germany, 
put off the decision of the divorce so 
long that the patience of the King 
was quite exhausted. The business 
of this divorce was like any other 
news talked off in the kin at 
large. The hand of God had led 
Cranmer up to London about this 
time; and as the plague was raging 
in Cambridge, he dwelt there for 
some time. He happened in a mixed 
company where the King’s diverce 
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was talking of, to utter an opinion 
that the question of the lawfulness of 
the King’s marriage might be de- 
cided by the learned men of our own 
universities without the Pope. This 
opinion coming to the King’s ears so 
pleased him, that he sent for Mr. 
Cranmer, and, to sum up the whole 
matter in a few words, employed 
him both to write his own opinion 
upon the question, and to obtain the 
views of the most learned men in the 
kingdom upon it. The result Cran- 
mer reported to the King in these 
words: “ The Bishop of Rome has 
no such authority as whereby he may 
dispense with the word of God and 
the Scripture.” “ Wilt thou abide 
by this,” said the King, “ before the 
Bishop of Rome?” ‘ That will I do 
by God’s grace,” answered Dr. Cran- 
mer, “ if your Majesty do send me 
thither.” 

Upon this the King sent the Earl 
of Wiltshire, with Cranmer and other 
learned doctors, to the Pope; but al- 
though they were civilly treated, the 
divines of Rome showed no forward- 
ness to hear Dr. Cranmer dispute in 
favour of the supreme authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. The ambassa- 
dors left Rome therefore, and tra- 
velled to other courts and universi- 
ties, where they had great success in 
persuading the learned men of the 
goodness of the King’s cause. Upon 
their return to England, they found 
that Archbishop Warham had just de- 
parted this life, and the arelibishopric 
was given to Dr. Cranmer, as a pro- 

er reward for his learning and his 
aithful management of the King’s 
business. Thus did his flight from 
the plague, and an accidental conver- 
' sation In a mixed company, prove, 
by the overruling providence of God, 
necessary steps to the highest dignity. 
Doubtless the good man looked back 
upon these things, and said in the 
words of that Bible he so justly 
esteemed, On my left hand he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him: he 
hideth himself on my right hand that 
I cannot see him, but he knoweth the 
way that I take. Job xxii. 9, 10. 

It generally happens that great 
promotion and riches do not make 
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the person who possesses them more 
happy. Doubtless good Archbishop 
Cranmer, in the troublesome times 
in which he lived, often felt an ear- 
nest desire for his quiet fellowship, 
or for some small village curacy. 
Difficult indeed was his situation, and 
very evil the days in which he was 
called to fill it; and it cannot be con- 
cealed that he fell into many mis- 
takes, and even committed several 
faults; but they are so eclipsed in 
his general goodness and wisdom, 
that the wonder is he fell into so few 
errors, rather than that he committed 
any. “ Let this great man’s falls 
ever be my lesson; and if this glit- 
tering jewel were thus clouded and 
foiled, God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” ‘The greatest fault he could 
have committed, and the severest mis- 
fortune which he could have brought 
upon his country, would have been an 
absolute refusal to fill the post for 
which he was so admirably suited. 
For several months he did decline it, 
and delayed his return to England, 
in hopes the King would have filled 
up the situation before he came home. 
But it might not be. “ Promotion 
cometh frem God,” says David, and 
a good man, therefore, will not utter- 
ly reject his gift, or shrink from the 
burden he lays upon him. And truly 
a heavy burden Cranmer found his. 
He had to manage a cruel tyrant in 
the King, to contend against covet- 
ous noblemen who were grasping 
after the tythes and church lands, to 
soothe a bigotted and ignorant clergy, 
and to enlighten a dark and savage 
people ; and that with few friends to 
advise, with ill understood Jaws to 
guide him, and with many crafty and 
envious enemies to lead him into er- 
ror. And yet there is abundant proof 
that, in the general tenor of his life 
and temper, Cranmer was an emi- 
nent Christian. Let us seo how pious- 
ly he conducted himself under such 
trying circumstances, and glorify God 
in him. 

He was very industrious. No hour 
of his day was spent in vain; but was 
so bestowed, as tended to the glory of 
God, the service of the Prince, or the 
benefit of the Church. He constant- 
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ly rose at five in the morning. His 
days were evil and uncertain, he 
therefore worked before the night 
came And this diligence not only 
enabled him to publish many very 
excellent works toe the reformation 
of religion, to write letters to most 
of the pious and learned men at home 
and abroad, to converse much and to 
read more; but it procured him a 
good report of all men, from the 
king to the servant, so that all pro- 
nounced him faultless, as became the 
servant of God. And no wonder: for 
diligence in business is, by the bless- 
ing of God, the best means for pre- 
venting temptation; whereas the devil 
always finds something of his work 
for the idle man. 

He was very meek and forgiving, 
insomuch that it became a common 
proverb, “ Do unto my Lord of Can- 
terbury displeasure or a shrewd turn, 
and then you may be sure to have 
him for your friend while he liveth.” 
Dr. Hethe once said to him, “ My 
Lord, I know hew to win all things 
at your hand well enough.” “ How 
sor” replied Cranmer. “ Truly,” 
said Dr. Hethe, “ I perceive I must 
first attempt to do unto you some 
notable displeasure, and then by a 
little relenting [ shall obtain of you 
what I desire.” 

He was extremely charitable. In 
those days when there were few or 
no infirmaries or hospitals, good part 
of his revenues was expended in fur- 
nishing diseased and wounded persons 
with medicine, attendance, and com 
fortable food. He devoted one of his 
mansions expressly to the use of sick 
and wounded soldiers, and whenever 
any were discharged, money was de- 
livered to them to bear their expenses 
home, according to the number of 
miles they had to travel. Nor was 
he wanting in that decent hospitality 
which became his high station, there 
being generally three tables spread 
in the hall for the different ranks of 
guests who came to his palace either 
in friendship or on business. 

He was a great lover of the truth 
of the Gospel so far as he knew it; 
and indeed he held his life by a very 
slender thread during the last days of 
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King Henry the Eighth, on account 
of his zeal for the truth. ‘That wick 
ed unreasonable man passed edicts 
so contradictory, that scareely a man 
in England but forfeited his ite by 
the one or the other. The Papists 
who held the Pope’s supremacy, were 
punished as traitors for denying the 
King to be supreme; and the Pro- 
testants, by an act which enjoined a 
belief of some of the worst tenets of 
the Church of Rome, were judged 
guilty of heresy. It appears that 
Cranmer was quite firm in his belief 
of the worst error enjoined by this 
act, until many conversations with 
good Bishop Ridley, sume years af- 
terwards, convinced him of the truth; 
and therefore he countenanced, or at 
least did not make the resistance he 
should have done to the martyrdom 
of good John Lambert, who was burnt 
for denying that the bread and wine 
im the Sacrament were the real body 
and blood of Christ. And yet his in- 
tegrity with respect to the other parts 
of this wicked law, often brought him 
into jeopardy of his own life. At one 
time he escaped from such imminent 
danger that he seemed like another 
Daniel delivered from the lions’ den. 
Cranmer’s enemies had obtained an 
order from the King to commit him 
to the Tower, from whence few who 
went in on account of their zeal for 
the law of their God ever came out, 
except to mount the scaffold. But 
when the King heard that whilst the 
council were drawing up a warrant 
for his commitment, the good Arch- 
bishop was standing among the foot- 
men without, exposed to all their in- 
sults, his ancient leve for the good 
man revived ; and if it had not been 
for Cranmer’s christian spirit of in- 
terceding for his enemies, the King 
would have sent them to occupy the 
dungeon which they had prepared for 
the Archbishop. 

These clear proofs of a pious and 
renewed heart Cranmer exhibited all 
the days of King Henry; and Gud, 
who has the hearts of alt men in his 
hands, enabled him to weather the 
storm all the life of that wicked ty- 
rant. Indeed when the King’s phy- 
sicians informed cy that he was 
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drawing near to death, he knew of 
no divine in that awful hour to whom 
he could so properly apply for advice 
as to Cranmer. He therefore sent 
for him to Croydon, where he then 
dwelt; but before the Archbishop 
could arrive the King had lest the 
power of utterance; yet stretching 
out his hand to Dr. Cranmer, he held 
him fast. The Archbishop exhorted 
him to put his trust in Christ and to 
call upon his mercy, and moreover 
he desired him to give him some 
token if he did trust in the Lord. 
The King immediately wrung his 
hand as hard as he could, and shortly 
after died. 

And now Cranmer’s golden days 
began; for it pleased God in great 
mercy to this realm, to place that 
pious young prince King Edward the 
Sixth upon the throne. Cranmer was 
his godfather, and doubtless had a 
great hand in imprinting on his heart 
that love for the Bible, the benefits 
of which we feel even to this day. It 
appears indeed that the scholar had 
outgone his master in knowledge of 
the gospel truth, for it was not till 
after several conferences with Bishop 
Ridley as we have before mentioned, 
that Cranmer overcame all the pre- 
judices of his education, and became 
established in the truth. He now 
had quietness and encouragement to 
do all the good he wished, and he 
therefore lost no time in setting forth 
a Book of Common Prayer, nearly 
the same with the one we now use, 
the Catechism, and the Book of Ho- 
milies, a considerable part of which 
he wrote himself, and the rest was 
composed by pious men who lived in 
his palace. ‘Thus in a “ short time 
he fulfilled a long time ;” for, alas! 
the days of his prosperity were soon 
to end. The pious King Edward died. 
at the age of 16, and with him died 
all the earthly hopes of the Protest- 
ants; fer the heir to the crown was 
his eldest sister, who was soon after- 
wards known by the well-merited 
title of bloody Queen Mary. 

We have followed good Archbi- 
shop Cranmer through the whole of 
the prosperous part of his life, and 
seen \ith what meekness, charity, 
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and zeal for God he passed so many 
years. And now it pleased God to 
put his servant into the fire of afflic- 
tion, in order that he might add his 
noble testimony to the truth which 
he was the principal means of esta- 
blishing in England. Queen Mary 
was soon enabled to set aside her 
brother’s will, and after she had be- 
headed the relation who usurped her 
throne, she pardoned all the witnesses 
to the will but Cranmer. Yet when 
it appeared on his trial at the Guild. 
hall in London, that he had signed 
the will last. and that against his own 
judgment, by the advice of all the 
judges and learned counsellors in the 
land, thé Queen could not with any 
propriety withhold her pardon. He 
had therefore the punishment of trea-. 
son remitted, that he might suffer 
that which was pronounced upon he- 
resy. And although many may think 
this a circumstance by no means to 
be rejoiced at, since burning is 2 
much more painful death than be- 
heading, yet was Dr. Cranmer ex- 
ceedingly thankful for it, since the 
cause was now not his own but 
Christ’s, not the Queen’s but the 
Church’s. He was accordingly sent 
down to Oxford, to the same disputa- 
tion, as it was called, in which Lati- 
mer and Ridley were condemned, 
and, as might be expected, he shared 
no other fate than his bréthren. But 
they were soon dispatched, whereas 
poor Cranmer, as more noble game, 
was to be sported with and entangled 
in their nets, and deluded with false 
hopes, and brought to a hearing again 
and again, that their glory in their 
prize might be the greater. From 
the summer of 1553 to the 21st of 


March, 1556, the day of his martyr- . 


dom, he was frequently brought, un- 


der one pretence or other, before — 


commissioners, to see whether any 

signs of wavering might be perceived 

in him. On the 14th of December, 

1555, Bonner, Bishop of London, and 

Thirtby, Bishop of Ely, proceeded te 

Po gp him. Much against his will 
i 


Thirlby undertake this office, 
having, received from the Archbishop 
while he was in his prosperity, a con- 

gi as if he 


tinual repetition of 
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had been his own brother. There 
was never any thing in the Archbi- 
shop’s house, however dear, were it 
plate, jewels, horse, maps, books, or 
any thing else, but if Thirlby com- 
mended it, Cranmer either gave it 
to him or shortly sent it after him to 
his house. Notwithstanding this great 
friendship, the painful office of de- 
grading the Archbishop was commit- 
ted to Thirlby, who performed it, as 
might be expected, with so much 
grief, so tenderly, and with so many 
tears, that when he assured him it 
was the most sorrowful thing that 
ever happened unto him, Cranmer 
gently comforted him, and éaid, he 
was very well content. 

Happy would it have been for 
Cranmer, if the persecution of his 
enemies had continued to the end of 
his life; but they were so well aware 
of the generous disposition of the 
man they had to deal with, that they 
saw severity would never bend his 
fortitude, although perhaps kindness 
and pretended love might cause him 
to comply with their wishes. After 
he had been therefore in prison near- 
ly three years, they took him to the 
Deanery-house, in Christ Church, 
where he lacked no delicate fare, 
played at bowls, had his pleasure for 
walking, and every thing else which 
might allure him to the love of life. 
Arguments they had tried in vain; 
they now sought to entice him to re- 
cant, by promises not only of life, but 
of an ancient dignity, or of an honour- 
able privacy, if he preferred it; in 
short, nothing the Queen could give 
should be withheld from Cranmer, 

rovided he became a Roman Catho- 
ic. Flattery, promises, terror, and a 
a broken with the continual hard- 
ships of Bocardo prison, at last in- 
duced him to listen to the proposal 
of his crafty enemies. He appears 
first to have written a short recanta- 
tion, which in a certain sense per- 
haps contained nothing untrue: this 
was accepted, but soon returned for 
some small addition and explanation ; 
till at last, after no less than six al- 
ierations, a full recantation was ex- 
‘orted from the miserable man. 

No soener ltad his cruel enemies 
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obtained their pu than they took 
off the mask. Pe. Cole was x, ese 
to prepare a funeral sermon for Cran- 
mer’s burning, and the 21st of March 
was appointed as the day on which he 
should preach it. 

And now Cranmer was in a most 
wretched situation: he had neither 
quietness in his own conscience, nor 
any help from man; he neither could 
die with honour, nor might he live in 
dishonour. Early on the morning of 
the 2tst of March, Cranmer began to 

uess the designs of the Papists from 

r. Cole’s coming to him and asking 
him if he had any money, and when 
he replied he had not, giving him 15 
crowns to distribute to the poor. He 
also exhorted him to be constant in 
the faith, and departed. Cranmer 
now began io see that he could no 
longer dissemble his faith with Christ’s 
people, he therefore employed himself 
until he was called to hear his funeral 
sermon, in writing 2 prayer and ex- 
hortation, to be recited to the people 
before his\confession of faith, lest he 
should be prevented afterwards. ~ 

About 9 o’clock, Lord Williams, 
Sir Thomas Bridges, and other jus- 
tices came to Oxford, and from all 
sides there was a au, great con- 
course of people; the Papists hoping 
to hear what would confirm them in 
their errors, and the Protestants ex- 
pecting something from the Archbi- 
shop worthy of his former life and 
labours. Through this great crowd 
of spectators Cranmer came from 
Bocardo to St. Mary’s Church. It 
rained, or it was intended to take him 
to hear the sermon at the place of 
execution. The Mayor of Oxford 
went first, and then the Aldermen. 
After them followed Cranmer be- 
tween two friars, who mumbled forth 
certain psalms, till they came to the 
church deor, and then they began the 
Song of Simeon, called Nunc Dimit-' - 
tis, which they continued till they 
brought him to his plece of standing, 
which was a stage a little raised from 
the ground over against the pulpit, 
where Cranmer waited till. Cole made | 
himself ready for his sermon. 

The lamentable case and appear- 
ance of that man gavo a sorrowful 
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beheld him. He that was lately 
Archbishop, Metropolitan, and Pri- 
mate of England, being now in a 
bare and ragged gown with an old 
square cap, did admonish men not 
only of his own calamity, but of their 
state and fortune. For who would 
not pity his case and bewail his. for- 
tune, and might not fear his own 
chance, to see such a prelate, so 
grave a counsellor and of so long 
continued honour, after so many dig- 
nities, in his old years to be deprived 
of all, adjudged to die so painful a 
death, and from such rich ornaments 
to descend to such vile and ragged 
apparel P 

In this habit, when he had stood a 
good space upon the stage, turning to 
a pillar which was near, he lifted up 
his hands to heaven and prayed to 
God once or twice, till Dr. Cole en- 
tered the pulpit. The sermon con- 
sisted of an aggravation of what were 
called the Archbishop’s crimes, ex- 
cept in the latter part, for then the 
condemned man was encouraged to 
take his death patiently, by several 
examples of grace vouchsafed to suf- 
ferers, taken from Seripture and 
Church History ; and lest this should 
bring him no comfort, Dr. Cole con- 
cluded, by promising in the name of 
all the priests who were present, that 
dirges, masses, and funerals should 
be performed for the succour of his 
soul, in all the churches of Oxford. 

The agitation of Cranmer’s body, 
and the several alterations of his 
countenance during the*time of the 
sermon, showed the great grief of his 
mind better than any man can declare 
it; one while lifting up his hands and 
eyes unto heaven, and then again for 
shame letting them down to the earth. 
A man might have seen in him the 
very image of perfect sorrow. More 
than twenty different times the tears 
gushed out abundantly, dropping down 
from his venerable and fatherly face. 
They that were present testify that 
they never saw more tears in a child 
than burst out from him all the ser- 
mon; but especially when he recited 
his prayer before the people. Such 
abundance of tears from so aged and 
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dignified a man, awakened astonish. 
ing pity in all men’s hearts. 

Cole, after he had finished his ser. 
mon, told the people to stop; and ex- 
horted Cranmer to make a proféssion 
of his faith, that all men might under- 
stand that he was a Catholic. “ In- 
deed I will do it,” said the Archbi- 
shop, “ and that with a good will ;” 
and putting off his cap, he began to 
speak thus to the people. 

“‘ T desire you, well beloved bre- 
thren in the Lord, that you will pray 
to God for me to forgive me my sins, 
which above all men, both in number 
and greatness, I have committed.— 
But among all the rest, there is one 
offence which most of all at this time 
doth vex and trouble me, whereof in 
process of my talk.you shall hear 
more in its proper: place.” .. Then 
putting his hand into his bosom, he 
drew forth his prayer, which he re- 
cited to the people as follows, 

“ Good christian people, my dearly 
beloved brethren and sisters in Christ, 
I beseech you most heartily to pray 
for me to Almighty God, that he will 
forgive me all my sins and offences, 
which be many without number, and 
great above measure. But how great 
and how many soever my sins be, I 
beseech you to pray God of his mercy 
to pardon and forgive them all.” And 
here kneeling down, he said, 

“ © Father of Heaven, O Son of 
God Redeemer of the world, O Holy 
Ghost, three persons and one God, 
have mercy upon me, most wretched 
caitifi and miserable sinner. 1 have 
offended beth against Heaven and 
earth, more than my tongue can ex: 
press. Whither then may I go, or 
whither should I fly? To heaven I 
may be ashamed to lift up mine eyes; 
and in earth I find no place of-refuge 
or succour. To thee, therefore, Q 
Lord, do I run; to thee do I humble 
myself, saying, O Lord my God, my 
sins be great, but yet. have mercy 
upon me for thy great mercy. The 
great mystery that God became man; 
was not wrought for little. or few 
offences. Thou didst not give thy 


Son, O heavenly Father, unto death 
for small sins only, but for all the 
greatest sins of the world; so thet 
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the sinner return to thee with his 
whole heart, as I do here at this pre- 
sent. Wherefore have mercy upon 
me, O God, whose property is always 
to have mercy ; have mercy upon me, 
O Lord, for thy great mercy. I crave 
nothing for: my own merits, but for 
thy name’s sake, that it may be hal- 
lowed. thereby, and for thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ’s sake. And now there- 
fore, Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name,” &c. Then 
rising, he made an exhortation to the 
people. | 

Ist. He addressed those who set 
their hearts upon this false and cheat- 
ing world, putting them in mind of 
the Apostle’s words, that the love of 
the world is enmity against God. 

2d. He put all persons in mind of 
their duty to honour and obey the 
King and Queen. 

3d. He exhorted them to love each 
other like brothers and sisters, to do 
good unto all as much as in them lay, 
and to hurt no man any more than 
they would hurt their own natural 
brother or sister. 

4th. And because a sore famine 
was then in England, he largely ex- 
horted the rich to show their charity, 
repeating to them tliree moving texts 
for them to consider, viz. our Savi- 
our’s declaration, that it is hard for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; St. John’s saying, that he 
that “ seeth his brother have need,” 
&c. 1 John iii. 17; and St. James’s 
warning, “ Go to now, ye rich men,” 
&c. James v..1, &c. Afterwards he 
proceeded with his exhortation thus : 
*“ And now, for as much as I am 
come to the last end of my life, 
whereupon langeth all my liie past 
and all my life to come, either to live 
with my master Christ for ever in 
joy, or élse to be in pain for ever with 
wicked devils in hell; and I see be- 
fore mine eyes either heaven ready 
to receive me, or else hell ready to 
swallow me up; I shall therefore de- 
clare unto you my faith without any 
dissimulation, for now is no time to 


dissemble, whatever I have said or 


written in time past. 
“¢ First, I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker, &c. and every word 
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written in the Old and New Testa~- 
ment. | 

“ And now I come to the great 
thing which so much troubleth my 
conscience more than any thing 
ever did or said in my whole life, 
and this is, setting forth a writing 
contrary to the truth, which L now 
here renounce,and refuse, as written 
with my hand contrary to the truth I 
thought in my heart, and written for 
fear of death. And because my hand 
offended, it shall first be punished ; 
for may I come to the fire it shall 
first be burned. And as to the Pope, 
I refuse him as antichrist, with all! 
his false doctrine.” 

Here all the standers by were asto- 
nished, and it was a sight to see the 
doctors, now they were beguiled of 
their hopes. They began to fret, and 
fume, and rage, and that so much 
the more because they could now no 
longer threaten and hurt him, for the 
most miserable man in the world can 
die but once. So when Cranmer be- 
gan agein to speak of Popery, Cole 
cried out, “ Stop the heretic’s mouth, 
and take him away.” Then was 
Cranmer pulled down from the stage, 
and led to the fire, all the way ex- 
horting the people. 

And when he came to the place 
where Ridley and Latimer were 
burnt before him, he prayed, and put 
off his garments, except his shirt, and - 
prepared for death. His shirt was 
made long down to his feet. His 
feet were bare. His head, when his 
caps were off, was so bald that one 
hair could not be seen upon it. His 
beard was long and thick, covering 
his face with wonderful gravity,— 
Such a countenance moved the hearts 
of his friends and enemies. 

Then was an iron chain tied about 
Cranmer, and they commanded the 
fire to be set unto him... And.when 
the wood was kindled. and ‘the.ire 
began to burn near himy stretching 
out his arm,’ he’ put» his right: hand 
into the flame; which he held $0 im- 
movable, (saving that,once with that 
hand he wiped his-face,) that-all men 
might see that his-hand burned: be- 
fore his body was touched ; and’ when 
the fire came ‘to his Wodiy, He moved 
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no more than the stake to which he 
was bound: his eyes were lifted up 
to heaven, and oftentimes he repeat- 
ed, “ This unworthy right hand !” 
and using frequently the words of St. 
Steplren, “ Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit ;” in the greatness of the flames 
he gave up the ghost. Thus, lest the 
Archbishop should have lived longer 
with shame and reproof, it pleased 
God to take him away, to the glory 
of his name and profit of his Church. 


=o 
The Clergy of the Church of England. 


We do not presume to pronounce on the 
justice of the strictures contamed in the 
following article. We insert it, abridg- 
ed from the British Review, because it 
contains many correct sentiments on the 
subject of clerical duty, and exhibits an 
interesting view of several circumstances 
in the present situation of the Church of 
Engitand. 





That the Church should be surrounded 
with danger is agreeable to the course of 
Providence in the dispensation of his best 
gifts to man, who is never suffered to pos- 
sess them in security, but as a property 
which he must live in constant watchful- 
mess to protect,—as a tenure for which 
his ceaseless service is due to the para- 
mount Proprietor of all things. 

Nothing is so conducive to safety as a 
uistinct apprehension of the danger— 
Floating and indeterminate fears serve 
only to distract the mind and dissipate 
exertion, To be calculating the probabi- 
lities of attack, to be counting the num- 
ber of the besiegers, to reckon upon sup- 
port from without, and to trust to the 
artificial strength of bulwarks, while dis- 
erder, disunion, and neglect of discipline 
prevail within, has been the cause of ruin 
to many a fenced city, and may place our 
Zion at the mercy of its enemies, if we 
are not urged by the near approach of 
destruction, to have recourse in time to 
the only substantial means of defence. 

That institution must rest, indeed, up- 
on a strong foundation, which in this 
country can see with unconcern the pro- 
gress and fluctuation of opinion ;—of that 
agent which is always in restless acti- 
vity, shaking, subverting, undermining, 
strengthening, establishing, creating, and 
again destroying ; sometimes to be dread- 
ed, sometimes to be reverenced, always 
to be watched and regulated ; sometimes 
with sudden violence and unforeseen ag- 
gression, assaulting the securest stations, 
and surprising the world with its short 
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and subversive fury; sometimes rising in 
appearance like a cloud of the bigness 
only of a man’s hand, at.d by degrees en- 
larging itself into a mighty magazine of 
storms, till the face of heaven is no more 
seen, and all things are overwhelmed 
with its resistless accumulations. 

The moral supremacy of opinion in this 
country puts all its ins‘itutions, religious 
and political, upon their good behaviour ; 
and jheir safety and durability depend 
upon their clear recognition of this truth, 
and the practical result of the conviction. 
To threaten, denounce, abuse, deplore, or 
complain of the enemy, will never thin 
his ranks, or change his disposition; and 
still more impotent and unavailing to 
every good purpose will every expedient 
be tound, that forgets what is due to can- 
dour, liberality, and justice, in the repre- 
sentation of facts and the imputation of 
motives. In the case of an individual 
member of a well-ordered society, to live 
so as not to deserve reproach is the best 
confutation of malice, and the Church of 
England must thus act to secure itself 
amidst the difficulties and hostilities by 
which it finds itself surrounded. 

To expect from the Clergy of the 
Church of England, in any of its depart- 
ments, high or low, faultless conduct, is 
to forget that they are human. Unjust 
and illiberal in the extreme would be the 
censure which, founding itself on a few 
rare instances of gross misbehaviour, 
should endeavour to cast a shade of oblo- 
quy over the clerical character. Though 
it may be easily imagined that these in- 
stances might be so numerous as to sink 
the character of the Clergy as a body, we 
will not involve so dignified a class of 
our fellow subjects in the censure which 
attaches to a few bad men, whose disor- 
ders are by none so much deplored as by 
the worthier members of their own order. 
What we venture thus publicly to regret, 
in company with many good men, in the 
present condition of our Church, is the 
general laxity of its practical discipline, 
the technical and spiritless manner in 
which its duties are too frequently dis- 
charged, the absolute want of any specific 
education for the ministry, and the mis- 
takes under which the appointed guardi- 
ans of the Church appear to he, touching 
the relation in which it actually stands 
with respect to the religious world. 

In adverting to the relaxed state of the 
discipline of the Church, our object in 
calling it the “ practical” discipline, has 
been to distinguish it from those insti- 
tuted forms and regulations which com- 
pose the legal system of our ecclesiastical 
government. By practical discipline we 
mean to express the state of our Church 
institutions and appointments as to real 
efficiency and operation, and the degree 
in which they are enforced and observed 
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The constitutional establishment of our 
Church has always affected us with won- 
der and reverence. Every principle of 
permanence und security which human 
intelligence could have devised, seems to 
have entered into its composition. Fixed 
into the soil, wrought into the frame and 
substance of our laws, majestic in its 
form, mild in its ordinances, spiritual in 
its offices, sober in its zeal, sound in its 
doctrines, it offers to our view a sanctu- 
ary not entirely unworthy of being the 
visible representative of the temple not 
made with hands, and into which that 
* holy and harmless” High Priest, who 
knew no defilement of sin, might‘not alto- 
gether disdain to enter, and receive the 
hallelujahs of the faithful. Thus in sta- 
ture, stability, and beauty, stands pre- 
eminent in Christendom, and among the 
congregations of the devout on earth, the 
venerable Church of England,—the mo- 
ther in whose lap we were born, and froin 
whose bosom we desire never to depart. 
We do not think lightly of schism. Fixed 
in these sentiments respecting the Esta- 
dlished Church of our country, and satis- 
fied that as there is one body, one spirit, 
and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one 


faith, one baptism, one God, so that it were 


devoutly to be wished that in the unity of 
the Church we could see this catholic 
doctrine represented ;—thus thinking and 
thus feeling, we are tremblingly anxious 
at this period of excitement and change, 
that on the part of the clergy the emer- 
gency of their duties should be spiritual- 
ly discerned. Time presses, reform is 
necessary, and the great practical ques- 
tion is, who is to begin? To such a ques- 
tion it is doubtless the duty of every cle- 
rical member of the Church to answer, 
“} will begin;” and forthwith, after con- 
scientiously inquiring what are his duties, 
not according to his engagement with 
man, but according to his contract with 
God, to set about the task. 

But, undoubtedly, the most efficient 
beginning of this reform is in the hands 
of the Bishops themselves. An increase 
of Episcopal vigilance might accomplish 
much—a vigilance animated by zeal, but 
regulated by discretion, and principally 
exerted in an active and perscnal inquiry 
into the state of the different parishes in 
their diocesses, and particularly into the 
conduct of their clergy. We are weil 
aware of the umbrage which would be 
taken, but we are persuaded that the 
suffrage of all virtuous clergymen would 
be in favour of it; that the odium would 
de very short-lived, and would soon give 
place to a grateful sense of the benefit 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

When we think of the dormant state of 
Episcopal discipline, this primum mobile 
of the machinery of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, we wish for a voice of 
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thunder to dissipate these dangerous 
slumbers. Nur do we deem it our duty 
to apologize for our interference. In this 
country nothing is raised above responsi- 
bility to the nation at large; and how- 
ever sacred an office may be, there is no- 
thing sacred in official sleep. 

That this quiescence in what ought to 
be the busiest of all situations, does not 
characterize all ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
it would, indeed, be the greatest injustice 
not to acknowledge. There are some 
great exceptions; and we are very ready 
to acknowledge that the Episcopal cha- 
racter has frequently in.other times, and 
sometimes in our own, reflected, that it 
does, in some instances, still reflect a por- 
tion of that “ care of all the churches,” 
in which the great Apostle summed up 
the recital of his holy solicitudes. 

From these lofty stations the summons 
to the whole of the Church militant in 
this country would soon be heard, and 
the Gospel would be surrounded with her 
proper champions. The voice of their 
leaders, and still more their example, 
would shame the slothful and animate the 
faint-hearted, and greater victorics might 
be gained at home than any arm of flesh 
has achieved for us abroad. 

The intercourse between the parish 
clergyman and his diocesan should be as 
intimate, and almost as constant, as that 
which should exist between the pastor 
and his congregation. The Church has 
done nothing in vain. Her different de- 
signations of duty stand in a natural and 
beautiful relation to each other, uniting 
the whole of her family in mutual de- 
pendance, an identity of object, and a 
common cause. By the omission of any 
duty a derangement is felt throughout 
the system. But there is a gradation in 
these consequences. The higher and more 
general the office, the wider and more 
uctive the mischief of neglecting its du- 
ties. It signifies but little to talk about 
our venerable Church, her noble endow- 
ments, her pure ritual, her sublime litur- 
gy: if you that are of her household, de- 
sire to’protect her from harm, and to vin- 
dicate her glory, unfurl her standard in 
the face of the world, white and spotless 
as her faith, under the canopy of heave 
to which her hope is exalted, on the plain 
of the universe over which her charity 
extends; shower as she is in her true 
majestic comeliness, her primitive attire, 
her modest dignity, her sober pomp; 
such as she was seen by those who pro- 
claimed her in the midst of the flames, 
loved her through imprisonment and tor- 
ture, and placed the Bible in her hands, 
as the charter of her constitution, and 
the trophy of their triumphant sufferings. 

It may not be amiss sometimes for the 
clergy to hear a sermon from the lsity. 
To be told how much depends vnon 
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them; to be reminded that taey are our 
spiritual guardians, liable, like other 
guardians, to be called to account. That 
such an interference should be tempered 
with delicacy and respect, nor repeated 
oftener than occasion requires; that it 
should be grave, liberal, and honest; that 
it should confine its reproof to those 
things which are plainly within the reach 
of remedy, mixing with censure a due 
value and reverence for an Order which 
comprises so much individual excellence 
in all its departments, and which would 
be sacred, if by nothing else, in virtue of 
its destination alone; that it should dis- 
dain the gossip of the idle and the slan- 
der of the malevolent, feeling and allow- 
ing for, with charitable sympathy and 
conscious humility, the kindred infirmi- 
ties of a fallen creature, and doing all 
from christian love and with christian 
temper:—that these should be the cha- 
racteristics of every remonstrance or ap- 
peal addressed to the clergy as a body, 
none feel more strongly than ourselves. 

We will not dwell upon irritating to- 
pics, and shall therefore make but slight 
mention of some practices and omissions 
which appear to us to be conducive to 
the insecurity of the Church and the dis- 
esteem of its ministers; and among the 
things to be complained of, we shall 
wholly omit all flagrant immoralities, or 
profane and profligate associations; they 
speak their own condemnation to every 
untainted car and solid understanding. 
Whatever is immoral in a layman, is 
more mischievously and malignantly so 
in a clergyman; and many things scarcely 
disreputable, or but ambiguously wrong 
in others, are decided deformities, to say 
the least of them, in a dispenser of God’s 
word, and an official servant of Christ. 

It cannot be doubted for a moment, by 
any man commonly sensible, or endued 
with the primary principles of sound mo- 
ral taste in character (putting the con- 
cerns of the soul for a moment out of 
consideration), that racing, fox-hunting, 
and all rough and boisterous pastimes, 
especially those which border upon cru- 
elty, induce gambling, or lead to noisy 
conviviality, are to be deprecated in a 
Jergyman. Public ball-rooms and card 
assemblies are certainly not the scenes 
wherein clergymen appear to the most 
advaiitage. ‘The ‘reasons are many and 
not usfficult to be assigned; but the con- 
sideretion of themitis scarcely necessary: 
taste''and feeling summarily decide the 
point. It is enou, that no good man 
likes to see them there. There is in the 
mass of mankind a i atural and general 
sense of physical and moral proportion 


whic » logic can surpass or subvert. 
Igno — _,-uen contemplate religion in its 
prof .*, and raise their thoughts to 
the 


seption of its internal excelJence 
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upon the testimony of the external marks 
with which it is accompanied. Religion 
with them undergoes a kind of personifi- 
cation. That the clergy of this kingdom 
are improving in religious zeal, and reli- 
gious consistency of life, we venture fear- 

ully to hope. Whether this improvement 
keeps pace with the improving spirit of 
inquiry which has of late gone forth, is a 
question of the deepest practical import- 
ance to the stability of the Church of 
“England. 

The safety of the Church rests much 
upon the lives, but it also rests much up- 
on the official ability of its clergy. Vf ° 
theological learning they cannot be  c- 
ported deficient, (though we cannot think 
that in this respect their education is 
sufficiently specific, or admit that Greek 
and Latin have a right to all the first 
years of a son of the Church), for the 
great and essential objects of enunciation 
and elocution their education makes no 
provision. It was said by Dr. Johnson, 
that the first business of an author was to 
procure readers; it may with equal truth 
be said, that it is the first business of a 
teacher to take care to be heard, and his 
next, to be heard with attention. Decen- 
cy, or duty, or devotion, may create a 
congregation; but distinct utterance and 
impressive delivery are necessary to keep 
them awake. 

A long residence in either of our 'uni- 
versities cannot be favourable to that zeal 
or activity of disposition which are want- 
ed in a pastor of a parish, or to brace the 
mind for those gratuitous offices which 
are the sinews of a laborious ministry. 
The divinity, also, of persons who have 
passed through the grades of academical 
education, is apt to be of too ethical a 
cast for sound evangelical instruction. 
The waters of comfort to which the poor 
should be invited to come and quench 
their thirst, have never washed the foot 
of Helicon, or glided along the pleasant 
bank where Socrates sat and discoursed. 
No knowledge is adapted to the pulpit 
but the saving knowledge of the Gospel, 
and there is nothing in a Christian’s hope 
independent of him who has opened the 
only road that leads to heaven. 


SOUTHEY. 


The following remarks on the charac- 
ter of Southey as a poet, and on his poem 
of Roeder'ck, are extracted from the Bri- 
tish Review. 





We live, and let us feel it a privilege 
that we do so, in times that are sipnalized 
by the correction of abuses, and the re- 
newal of a vigorous system of activity in 
many departments, in which a sleepy tor- 
por seemed established by precedent.-. 
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The office of Poet-iaureat ranked pro- 
verbiilly high in this list, and we must 
confess, that the first effort of Mr. South- 
ey’s muse, after he had acecpted it, ra- 
ther damped the hopes of practical re- 
form which such an appointment had 
encouraged, and led us to fear that the’ 
mantle of his prédecessors must have 
descended to him, as an heir-loom most 
unfortunately attached to his office. We 
therefure hail with peculiar satisfaction 
the app’arance of a poem well calculated 
to dispel this alarm, and to convince 
us, that though ™ the cloud-compelling 
queen” succeeded for a moment in a 


:struggie to maintain her “ old empire,” 


her dethronement and expulsion have at 
leagih been fully accomplished. 

Mr. Southey began his poetical career 
with rather an ominous disregard of the 
rule which Horace, knowing probably the 
extreme to which his brethren are most 
addicted, has certainly laid down rather 
brosdly ; and we suspect that in several 
other mstances, bes:des that of the noted 
six-welagls epic, the fruits of his genius 
heve ted that rich flavour which en- 
sures universal applause, in great mea- 
sure because they have not been allowed 
time to ripen. If we add to those volumes 
which bear his name all the works in 
which his free and masterly hand may be 
traced, it will be found that his pen is 
both versatile and active in the extreme; 
and the marvel will be, that one, who has 
written so much, should have writtcn so 
well. Still, in tenderness to his fame, 
which must ultimately depend, not. on 
the quantity, but the quality of his lite- 
rary productions, we have ofien wished 
to trace in his works some increasing 
symptoms of elaboration, and are happy 
to say that our wish has at length been 
gratified. Indeed he has, in his poem of 
Roderick, so far deviated from his usual 
practice, as to have kept the public for 
some time in expectation; the poem of 
which we are about to give some account 
being, no doubt, the same which was 
more than once announced as forthcom- 
ing in his publishers’ prospective list, 
under the title of “ Pelayo, the Restorer 
of Spain” Rapidly, however, as Mr. 
Southey may have written in former in- 
stances, his productions have uniformly 
borne strong and decided marks of a rich 
and vigorous imagination, an ear nicely 
tuned to the harmony of eloquence, and 
an elevated tone of moral sentiment.— 
These, and other praiseworthy quilities, 
have been counterbalanced in different 
instances, by a puerile affectation of sim- 
plicity, a boldness amounting to temerity 
in the assumption of metrical licence, 
and a wild extravagance of fiction which 
has divested his leading characters of 
that power of exciting the interest of 
sympathy, which the magic wand of Na- 
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ture has confined within the circle of 
humai possibilities. If we may be allow- 
ed rather to exceed the bounds of our 
peculiar province, at the impulse of a 
teeling too pleasurable to be resisted, we 
would cordially congratulate Mr. Southey 
on the eminent proofs afforded by his last 
poem, of his possessing a mind suflicient- 
ly humble and sufficiently strong to see 
and to correct his own deficiencies. In 
former instances he has reminded us of 
the bold and graceful but irregular move- 
ments of an untrained steed, starting with 
unrivalled speed, but forfeiting the prize 
by deviating from the course. Here we 
sce him distancing mast of his competi- 
tors, and gaining ground upon the fore- 
most, by submitting to the rein, and do- 
ing full justice to his powers by a sober 
and well-disciplined use of them. In 
* Thalaba” his skill in producing rbyth- 
mical harmony has dene much, in spite 
of his contempt of all metrical rules.—- 
dut surely the effect, though less striking 
perhaps, is much more pleasing and svtis-- 
factory, when, as in this instance, rhythm 
and metre combine to gratify the ear.— 
The wild and uncertain, but exquisitely 
touching notes of an Eolian harp, swept 
“ jeniore halitu sibilantis Euri,” will 
either soothe or excite the mind, accord- 
ing as it is previously disposed, most 
pleasingly for a time; but soon pall upon 
the ear, and produce a sensation of weari- 
ness. But give the same notes all the ad- 
vantage of skilful and harmonious modu- 
lation, and we listen to them repeatedly 
with renovated delight. 

Nor is this the only instance in which 
we can trace the happy result of a combi- 
nation of two qualities, in one of which 
our author has formerly seemed deficient. 
The bold eccentricities of his truly in- 
spired fancy are here chastened by a cor- 
rect taste; and his characteristic simpli- 
city, though by no means renounced, is 
elevated and ennobled. But the improve- 


ment which strikes us most forcibly is. 


this—that the high tone of moral feeling, 
which always made a favourable, but yet 
a vague and indeterminate impression on 
the mind, and which always seemed to 
aim at some laudable and exalted end, 
but failed in. the discovery of. meane ade- 
quate to its attammment, now t:,kes a pal- 
pable form, and an honoural.e name.— 
The shapeless though shining vapour of 
an aspiring philosophy has bee . condens- 
ed into the substance of a ¢ fied and 
efficacious, thowrh, as we sha . wereafter 
show, in some rukpects imperfect religion. 
‘The consequence is, that the man who va- 
lues eternity «ou highly to be willing to 
devote too much of his time t~ any thing 
that has not some bearing im it, may 
take up this poem with t.. surance of 
never reading many page ¢},, <2 without 
being reminded of his highe jaties and 
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most important interests, of the themes 
which most effectually elevate his mind, 
and most deeply penetrate his heart. 

The poem of Roderick, for sustained 
depth of interest, for strong and varied 
character, and for exalted sentiment and 
diction, may challenge a competition with 
the first of our day. It is founded on the 
traditionary account of the first introduc- 
tion of the Moors into Spain hy Count 
Julian. 





“ A private wrong 
Roeused the remorseless Baron. Mad to wreak 
Mis vengeance for his violated_child . 

On Roederick’s head, in evil hour for Spain, 
For that unbappy daughter and himself, — 
Desperate apustate ! on the Moors he call'd.” 


Before he departs, Urban, the Archbi- 
shop of Toledo, thus addresses him: 


™ The rule which thou hast taken on thyself, 

Toledo ratifies: ‘tis meet for Spain, 

And as the will divine, to be received, 

Observed, and spread abroad. Come hither, thay, 

Who for thyself hast chosen the good part; 

“Let me lay hands on thee, and consecrate 

‘Thy life unto the Lord. ‘ 
‘Me? Roderick cried ; 

“Me? sinner that Iam? and while he spake 

His wither'd check grew paler, and his hmbs 

Shook. ‘ As thon goest among the infidels.’ 

Pursued the Primate, ‘ many thou wilt find ? 

Pallen from the faith; by weakness some betray’, 

Some led astray by baser hope of gain, 

And haply too by ill example led 

Of those in whom they trusted. Yet have these 

Their Jonely hours, when sorrow, or the tou€h 

Of sickness, and that awful Power divine 

Which hath its dwelling in the heart of man, 

Life of his soul, his monitor and judge, 

Move them with silemt impulse ; bug they look 

Vor help, and finding none to succour them, 

The irrevocable morment passeth by. ¥ 

Therefore, my brother, in the name of Christ 

‘Thus I lay hands on thee, that in His name 

Thou with His gracious promises may’st raise 

The fallen, and comfort those that are in need, 

And bring salvation to the penitent. 

Now, brother, go thy way: the peace of Gra 

Be with thee, and his blessing prosper ts! 


Missionaries in Caucasus. 


{¥rom Klaproth’s Travels m Caucasits, 1807 and 1803.) 


Our road now led in a south-west and 
afterwards in a north-west direction to 
the English missionary settlement, found- 
ed about five years since, at the foot of 
the highest of the Beschtau mountains, 
and named CkKarass, after an adjacent 
Abassian village, now burned down on 
account of the plague. Seventeen fami- 
lies originally resided here; but, owing 
to the unhealthiness of the climate, they 
are now reduced to eight; and these, two 
years since, were so unfortunate as to 
have several of their buildings burned by 
the neighbouring Nogays and Abasses. 
Their principal minister is Henry Brun- 
ton, a worthy old man, who formerly re- 
sided as a missionary in Africa, among 
the nation of the Suni or Mandinga in 
Sierra Leone; and has published a gram- 
mar with a vocabulary, and likewise seve- 
ral religious books written in their lan- 


guage. 


Missionaries in Caucdsus. 
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These Missionaries are supported by 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and his Imperial Majesty has 
graciously conferred on them extraordi- 
nary privileges, procured chiefly through 
the influence of the former Secretary of 
State, Nikolai Nikolaewitsch Nowassil- 
zow. The main objects of their establish- 
ment here are, the translation of the Bible 
into Tartar, and the conversion of the 
Caucasian nations, particularly the Tar- 
tars, to Christianity, according to the 
tenets of the Church of England. As all 
these Missionaries apply themselves with 
peculiar zeal to the study of the Tartar 
language, most of them have already 
made very great proficiency in it, espe- 
cially as they have native Tartars for 
their attendants, and are thus kept in 
constant practice. Their superior, Henry 
Brunton, has chiefly directed his atten- 
tion to the language used in writing, and 
has ably translated the four Evangelists, 
besides several smaller religious books. 


All these works are printed ; and, fares 






ing to the account of seveva rtars 
whom I questioned on the subject, they 
are extremely well written. 


The Mission has a complete printing- 
office with a fine press, which, together 
with the paper for three thousand copies 
of the New Testament, was sent hither 
from London. The Arabic-Tartar types 
rival in beauty those of the first-rate esta- 
blishmeats in Europe. ‘There are two 
founts; the larger was cast upon the 
same matrices as were used for the Ox- 
ford letters with which White’s Institutes 
of Timur and several other works have 
been printed in England. The smaller 
corresponds with the types employed in 
printing the Arabic New Testament and 
Psalms, which appeared in London be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1730, and after 
which the Arabic letters at Gottingen 
were cast. 

As these Missionaries enjoy the right 
of purchasing slaves, they already possess 
several Tscherkessians and Tartars, whom 
they have instructed in the precepts of 
Christianity and baptized, with the inten- 
tion of restoring them, at some future 
time, to liberty. Excellent as the object 
and plan of this institution may be, it 
seems very doubtful whether it will ever 
accomplish the aim of the founders, since 
it is extremely difficult to persuade Asi- 
atics to embrace a religion unaccompani- 
ed by external ceremonies, and the moral 
part of all religions is almost invariably 
alike. The Missionaries have moreover 
excited the animosity of the neighbour- 
ing Nogay Tartars, by the conversion of 


a person belonging to one of the princ:pal 
families of that nation; and it is to be 
feared that on the very first opportunity 
they will fall a prey to their rapacious 
neighbours, against whom the six Cos- 
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sacks stationed in the English colony 
would be an inadequate defence. Their 
houses are small and very ill built; but 
they have commenced the erection of a 
more spacious edifice, where they mean 
to reside together, and where, according 
to the plan, they will have abundance of 
room. 

Since my return from the Caucasus I 
have been informed that many Herrn- 
huters from Ssarepta have removed to 
Ckarass and made common cause with 
the English Missionaries, by which the 
colony has been considerably increased. 


b+] 


Tre NECESSITY OF HUMAN LEARNING AND 
HUMAN AIDS IN THE ILLUSTRATION AND 
Dirrusion or Divine Tuvuts—an Ex- 
tract from a Sermon preached in All 
Saints’ Church, Northampton, June 27, 
1816; at the primary Visitation of the 
Right Reverend John, Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Paul Anthony Irby, M. A. 


The very nature of translation carries 
with it a necessity for note and comment; 
because in the Bible, as well as in other 
books, there are many expressions, the 
meaning of which is so dependent upon 
the peculiarities of the original language, 
that they cannot be clearly understood, 
when literally rendered into any other. 
A circumlocutory explanation must often 
be adopted, to make them intelligible; 
otherwise, the mind of the unlearned 
reader will be bewildered in the literal 
acceptation of phrases, which must be, 
to his apprehension, obscure; or he will 
misconstraue some particular texts, in a 
sense ditectly opposite to the whole spi- 
rit and design of the sacred volume. The 
lofty figures of Eastern diction, so fre- 
quent in the inspired pages of the pro- 
phets,—and the simple parables and ima- 
ges, under which doctrines of the highest 
importance were delivered by our blessed 
Saviour,—it is necessary to interpret ac- 
cording to their first idiom. The customs 
and manners of the different ages and per- 
sons to whom the revelations of God were 
made, ought also to be taken into con- 
sideration; and here human learning is of 
great service. An acquaintance with the 
sects and heresies which sprang up in the 
christian world, while the apostles of our 
Lord were still upon the earth, is indis- 
pensable for the elucidation of those ad- 
mirable Epistles which were chiefly di- 
rected against them; and, if these had 
always met with the attention to which 
they are entitled, we should not have 
now to lament the open avowal and main- 
tenance of the same errors which they 
condemn. 

We, who have becu ordained to the 
ministry of the Church, must feel the ne- 
cassity of these explaratier's. Who cin 
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say, that by merely reading his English 
Bible, he has, or could have, been quali- 
fied for his pastoral office? Which of us 
would not have been deservedly rejected, 
who had founded his pretensions to holy 
orders on such a preparation ? 

We must not, indeed, dispute the power- 
of God, nor the efficacy of his assisting 
grace. We confess, that the hearts of men 
are at his disposal; and that he can, if it 
pleases him, endow the most illiterate 
man With the highest degree of heavenly 
wisdom. He could enlighten the under- 
standing of the meanest individual while 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and grant 
him a full comprehension of every thing 
that they contain. But, as it is not con- 
sistent with the established order of his 
providence to employ extraordinary, where 
he has already appointed ordinary means, 
it is not to be expected that he should 
now conyey the information which he has 
already revealed through the Scriptures, 
to any one, in a more summary way; or 
should enable a common capacity to solve, 
at pleasure, those difficulties in them, up- 
on which he has evidently intended that 
the best faculties of the human mind 
should be exercised and employed. 


While, then, we endeavour to fulfil the 
duty imposed upon us by Almighty God, 
in promoting the knowledge of his reveal- 
ed word, let us not neglect the use of 
those natural assistances which are afford- 
ed us for the illustration of passages, some 
of which even an apostle hath confessed 
to be “ hard to be understood.” When 
we know that “ many false prophets are 
gone out into the world,” and that it is 
of the utmost consequence that “ the 
spirit of truth” should be distinguished 
from “ the spirit of error;” when some 
who deny the divinity of Christ, and con- 
sequently depreciate the merit of his sa- 
crifice, have gone so far as to publish @ 
translation of the New Testament, where- 
in texts conclusive against them are either 
altered or omitted; when such impious 
notions are openly procl.imed, shall we 
impart to those whom we would instruct, 
the means of forming a right conclusion 
on the momentous points which are made 
subjects of dispute, by giving with the. 
Scriptures such notes and comments as 
may conduce to a correct understanding 
of them? Or shall we say, “ We give 
you the Scriptures, in which all your 
hopes of salvation are contained. We 
know that they are misinterpreted and 
misunderstood by many, to the great dan- 
ger of their souls. Our principles of faith 
are right; but we will not obtrude them 
upon you—we are more liberal, and will 
leave you unbiassed, to decide for your- 
selves, even at the risk of your falling 
into the most fatal heresies, into the sins 
of those who “ wrest the Holy Scriptures 
to their own destruction °*” 
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By preferring the former method, we 
do not derogate from the divine origin 
and paramount authority of the Scrip- 
tures; we do not act upon a vain and im- 
pious presumption that we are able to 
supply any imagined deficiency in the 
sacred volume. But, with humble thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all good for the 
light which we enjoy, and « sincere de- 
sire to communicate it to others, we én- 
deavour to assist the human mind in its 
progress towards the attainment of know- 
ledge, by laying open those stores of use- 
ful information which are the result of 
God’s blessing bestowed on his faithful 
servants ; who have exerted and improved 
the talents entrusted to them, in the study 
of his holy word; to the glory of his name, 
the satisfaction of their own consciences, 
and the general benefit of mankind. 

Nor are we to be charged with any vio- 
lation of christian charity, when we refuse 
to join with those who separate themselves 
from our communion, in prosecuting their 
imperfect plans. That virtue is surely bet- 
ter exhibited in pointing out to others the 
right way, than in suffering them to be 
misled into the wrong. We must admit 
no compromise for the truth. And unless 
we are prepared to relinquish not only the 
guidance and authority of our Church, but 
the repeated admonitions of our Lord and 
his apostles, expressly warning us against 
false doctrine, and to consider heresy and 
schism as idle words,—we must not, un- 
der the specious pretext of liberality, bear 
a part with them, who, we have reason to 
feur, are under the guilt of these sins; 
nor virtually assist in propagating their 
opinions, by consenting to the exclusion 
of our own. 


—_—_—-- 





At the particular request of a Corre- 
spondent, we insert the following communi- 
cation. Our Limits have compelled us to 
abridge it. 


CHRIST THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


*® And, when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oi) and wine.” 


Contemplate this grand, this beautiful, 
this animated portrait of benevolence !— 
Here were exercised all the tender chari- 
ties of the human heart. This kind Sama- 
He found 
the poor sufferer, stripped of the raiment 
with which he*was clothed when he left 
his home. The enemy had overtaken him 
—he was despviled of all, and exposed to 
perish. The remembrance of the home 
from which he was now separated, served 
to highten his present distress. While 
thus friendless and forsaken, this good 


ritan went about, doing good. 


Christ the good Samaritan. 
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Samaritan extended timely aid—went to 
him, bound up his wounds, and placed 
him in safety. 

Our Lord found us under the condemna- 
tion of divine justice. We were told while 
innocent, that immortality and happiness 
should be continued, so long as we re- 
tained our integrity. In case of disobe- 
dience, this state of bliss must experi- 
ence a sad reverse—death to the body and. 
eternal misery to the soul. We were sub- 
dued by the enemy; he conquered, strip- 
ped us of the celestial raiment of truth 
and koliness; and when the mortal wound 
was inflicted, he exulted in our ruin. 

The Son of God had compassion on us— 
no pity except his could avail—no power 
except his could save. His love was equal 
to the stupendous work. “ He was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” “ ‘The Lord laid 
on him the iniquities of us all. He was 
oppressed and afflicted; he was put out 
of the land of the living: for the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken” 


Impressive as this language must ap- 
pear, no words can fully describe the life 
of sorrow and the death of shame endured 
by our great High Priest. Scorn and re- 
proach, calumny and ingratitude, fatigue 
and hunger, attended him. ‘Tempted by 
the instigator of our rebellion, and be- 
trayed by one who protessed to be his 
follower, by one who assumed the mask 
of friendship—“ He was perfected through 
suffering.” 

The garden of Gethsemane first re- 
ceived the blood of atonement. Here was 
our Lord agonized by the burden of our 
sins: he was to suffer for all, but he 
knew that all to whom he offered salva- 
tion would not accept the gracious boon. 
In addition to the cruelties which were 
to be exercised by his relentless enemies, 
he was in our stead to endure the wrath 
of divine justice; for owr sins he was to 
sink under the displeasure of his Al- 
mighty Father. Such was the extremity 
of his grief, that he burst forth in the 
exclamation— M, soul is exceeding sor- 


rowful, even unto death.” His disciples 


could afford their Master no relief. He 
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supplicated the Almighty Creatoxtimt® O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” Here his divinity rose 


superior to man; and he adds—* Never- 


theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 

His trial was aggravated by every in- 
sult that ferocious malice could invent. 
Now was the fulfilment of Isaiah’s pre- 
diction—* Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted.” After suffering so much, 
as those who were witnesses have reveal- 
ed, he was derided, buffeted, and scourg- 
ed—The Horry One charged with guilt! 
he who gave his life to redeem us from 
sin, condemned by sinners to death! He 
who had raised their dead, restored their 
sick—who had received their children to 
his arms, and pronounced a benediction 
on their tender offspring, now hears the 
vociferations — “ Crucify him! crucify 
him!” and the still more horrid impre- 
cation— His blood Je gn us and on our 
children.” 

What commenced in Gethsemane, and 
was continued in the hall of judgment, 
terminated on mount Calvary. Here did 
the Lamb who taketh away the sin of the 


world, “ put away sin, by the sacrifice of 


himself: here our Advocate tasted the 
vinegar and gall—he was nailed to the 
cross. The period was now arrived in 
which he was to bear in his human na- 
ture, his Father’s hatred to sin. This 
exceeded all the torments he had en- 
dured, and caused the bitter exclama- 
tion—* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” The expiatory work was 
now perfected—Cunist said, “ It is 
finished.” 

Receiving the foregoing as an undeni- 
able fact, we must acknowledge ourselves 
far more indebted to him who had com- 
passion on us, than the wounded traveller 
could possibly be to the Samaritan. He 
was rescued ‘from temporal suffering—we 
from eternal misery. No costly life was 
given to ransom his; no pain and anguish 
was endured to restore ease and health 
,to him. 

/ Our Redeemer bound up our wounds in 
being pierced for us: his arms were ex- 
tended to place us in safety. The wine 
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of the Samaritan cannot be brought in 
comparison with the blood of a Saviour’s 
love. He has anointed us with the unc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, more comforting 
than the oil compressed from the richest 
olives. All we now possess, and all we 
hope to inherit as heirs of salvation, are 
procured for us by this Almighty Inter- 
cessor. ; 

A life devoted to his service, a heart 
governed by love and obedience, are all 
that he demands. This requital consti- 
tutes our present peace, and will ensure 
our future glory. “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 

Never-ending torments will overtake 
the disobedient, while eternal felicity 
will be the reward of those who Love 
and OBEY. 





NEW-YORK, April 23, 1817. 
—_——— 

The following circular letter from the 
Episcopal Missionary Society of Philadel- 
phia, has been addressed to the Episcopa- 
lians of Pennsylvania. 








Sin, Philadelphia, Jan. 1817. 
While the attention of the Christian 
world is directed to the enlargement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the light 
of gospel salvation is fast breaking on 
the remote shores of India; let us not 
forget the millions of human beings that 
inhabit our wide extended country, and 
the mental darkness and error which yet 
reign in this favoured land. The path to 
usefulness lies directly before us, and we 
need not look from home to find Heathens 
unreclaimed, and the great truths of Chris- 
tianity disregarded. We are surrounded 
by thousands to whom the “ glad tidings” 
have not yet been proclaimed; and the 
Western States present to us an ample 
field for the exercise of all our philan- 
thropic labours. To this we would call 
your immediate and serious attention. 
The tide of emigration is daily pouring 
into those states numbers which almost 
exceed belief. The shores of the Ohio 
and ape fe which but lately echoed 
to the yell of the wild beast, now resound 
with the hum of industry and teem with 
hardy emigrants. That this rapid in- 
crease of population demands from us 
some attention will not be doubted— 
“ The harvest truly is great.” Other 
Christian Societies have sent their “ la 
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bourers into the vineyard;” and must 
we, longer, continue inactive? attached 
to that Church whose “ clothing is of 
wrought gold,” can we still remain blind 
to her interest, and feel no concern for 
her members who are thus “ scattered 
ubroad as sheep having no shepherd ?” 
The time has arrived when pious Mise 
sionaries must be sent to guide and di- 
rect them to the fold of Christ. Convinced 
of this important truth, and deeply im- 
pressed with the sacred and indispensable 
duty of carrying the strong hope and con- 
solation of the Gospel to our western bre- 
thren—of spreading the table in the wil- 
derness and reconciling the sinner to his 
God, the * Episcopal Missionary Society 
of Philadelphia” has been formed. Alrea- 
dy, from the iiberality of her members, 
the Board have been enabled to send the 
Kiev. Jacob M. Douglass as a missionary 
beyond the state, who is now manifesting 
(among the long deserted members of our 
Church) the utmost zeal in the promotion 
of Christianity and the salvation of man. 
Letters have been received from him, ac- 
companying information of so interesting 
a nature, that we cannot but indulge the 
most sanguine hope of results highly fa- 
vourable to the furtherance of religious 
truth, as professed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. In one of his com- 
munications, alluding to the practicabi- 
hity of supporting a clergyman in several 
flourishing towns through which he pass- 
ed, he says, “ a Frankfort, 
Zanesville, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and Nashville, ought to have Epis- 
copal ministers, and the Church would 
blossom and flourish as the rose.” Ina 
second letter he spexks of the numbers 
«vho are attached to the Episcopal Church, 
and expresses an eurnest wish that ano- 
ther Missionary might be sent out. A 
inoment’s reflection, Sir, will convince 
you of the necessity of accomplishing 
this desirable object, ‘and the incalculable 
benefit that would arise from increasing 
the number of Missionaries. But to effect 
this your aid is necessary, The present 
Sacicty with the will to act, is destitute 
of the means to perform; and the Board 
have thought it expedient in this circum. 
stance, to solicit your active exertions in 
establishing an association in your neigh- 
bourhvod to co-operate with the Society. 
‘Yo make the importance of this step ap- 
parent, it may not be umiecessary to state, 
that a meeting has lately been convened 
at Worthington in the state of Ohio, com- 
posed of the most respectable and lead- 
ing members of the Episcopal Church. 
These gentlemen, impressed with the so- 
lemn and imperious duty of providing for 
her scattered and deserted members, have 
issued a circular letter to the Episcopali- 
uns of the western country, and address- 
ed a petiuun to the General Convention 
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of Protestant Episcopal Church, to 
be holden in New-York on the third 
Tuesday of May next ensuing A short 
extract from each of these interesting 
documents, will alone be sufficient to 
show you the necessity of an immediate 
concurrence with the views of the Board. 


Extract fiom the Circular. 


“In the next place, we reCommend it 
to vou to form congregations wherever 
you can, and that as soon as possible; 
und elect lay-readers to perform service, 
and read such sermons as shall be thought 
proper, on every Sunday. 

“ Lastly, in the hope that the good 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls will short- 
ly send forth labourers into the vineyard, 
we entreat you to be diligent in public, 
private, and family prayers, in reading 
the holy Scriptures, and in the instruc- 
tion of your children, that they may be 
brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” 


Extract from the Petition. 


“ We go farther and say, on behalf of 
a numerous but widely-scattered flock of 
Episcopalians in this country, “ Come 
over into Macedonia and help us,” send 
us your pious Missionaries. ‘The list of 
the names and places of residence of our 
people, which we have sent you for the 
present, will inform these Missionaries 
where their services are required.” 


From the mass of information received 
with respect to the truly astonishing emi- 
gration to the west, it will be unnecessary 
to make any extracts. To you these in- 
teresting facts must be familiar: they 
grect the eye of philanthropy from the 
columns of almost every daily paper. 
The trackless wilderness is fast falling 
beneath the hand of cultivation, and the 
peasant’s cot rises amid the “ deepest 
recesses of the wilds of the Missouri.” 

A letter hus just been received, ane 
nouncing the formation of a Missionary 
Society at Wilmington, for the State of 
Delaware. ‘The spirit of the Church 
which had long slept in this State, has at 
length awakened to her true interest, 
and set an example worthy of imitation. 
Agreeubly to a resolution of the Board, I 
send vou the copy of a proposed Constitu- 
tion, Which you can adopt, or make such 
modifications as you may deem necessary 

Yours, ke. 


THOMAS BREINTNALL, 
Corresponding Secretar: 








Subscribers are informed, that the firs: 
three numbers of this Journal are now re- 
printed, and ready for delivery ‘Whose who 


have been supplied with the firat number in 
the folio form, can receive it in the octave 
size, at tvelve and a half cents per copy; 
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